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UNION CATALOGUE 


POSTPONEMENT OF MICROFILMING 


THE FOLLOWING cable was received on June Ist at the offices 
of the Association from Mr Charles Dollard, Secretary of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York:— 


HAVE RELUCTANTLY CONCLUDED IMPOSSIBLE 
CARRY FORWARD UNION CATALOG DURING 
WAR STOP CAMERA UNOBTAINABLE CANNOT 
SECURE SHIPPING SPACE CARDS TYPEWRITERS 
STOP WILL DISPOSE OF STOCK AND START AGAIN 
AFTER WAR STOP LETTER FOLLOWS 


This blow was not wholly unexpected. A letter from Mr 
Dollard some months ago had indicated that it was probable 
that the firm supplying the camera would be unable, owing 
to the priority regulations, to deliver it for a considerable 
time to come. We had hoped, though, to get into New 
Zealand during the next few months the typewriters and 
cards which had already been purchased. A priority number 
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for their shipment had been obtained, but apparently was 
ineffective at the despatch end. 

Luckily this does not mean that the whole idea of the 
union catalogue is indefinitely postponed. As Miss Flem- 
ing’s article shows, the lists of accessions being sent in by 
libraries are enabling us to determine now standards of 

ractice which will save much time and discussion when at 
ong last we have the complete records of library holdings 
in hand. This list of accessions will in itself become a more 
and more valuable tool as time passes, and if, as now seems 
probable, it will be 1944 or even 1945 before we get the film- 
ing completed, the service provided by the union list of 
accessions will by that time have been well worth the effort 
involved. 


NOTES ON PRACTICE 





By Mary S. FLEMING, Country Library Service. 





AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New Zealand Library 
Association this year the on py was made that a meeting 
of cataloguers should be held to discuss methods and prac- 
tices in the union catalogue. This meeting could not be 
arranged at the time but in order to give cataloguers an 
opportunity of knowing what plan is being followed the 
present article is written. Cataloguers and others who have 
suggestions to put forward should write to the Editor. 

Since January 1941 most of the major libraries (all the 
university and major public libraries) throughout the coun- 
try, in response to an appeal from the N.Z.L.A., have been 
forwarding monthly, or at such other intervals as convenient 
to themselves, information concerning their accessions. For 
the year 1941 some 15,000 notifications were received, 
approximately 10,000 of these being for titles not recorded 
in the union catalogue. There are now 25,500 entries in 
the catalogue. These present the current accessions of the 
contributing libraries, plus the Country Library Service 
author list, which was copied in full in the beginning. 

To begin a union catalogue with current accessions may 
seem strange, but in a few years time it will be fulfilling 
one of the main functions of a union catalogue, namely that 
of tracing books not available in a given centre. Even now 
it has occasionally provided this information. If the 
N.Z.L.A. had waited until the material for microfilming— 
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essential for the copying of existing catalogues—had arrved, 
the project would not yet have been started, nor would 
there be any hope of beginning it in the near future. 

The following notes on form of entry and rules used in 
the union catalogue are given for the information of cata- 
loguers. 


Form of Entry: 


Author, full christian names, dates, where known; title 
from the beginning to a suitable stop but at least long 
enough to identify the book; place of publication, publisher, 
date. Edition when other than the first, translator for 
classical works and editor when of importance. Series note, 
when necessary. 

The entries are made on standard size cards (7.5 x 12.5 
cms.). The cards used to date have had painted on them 
abbreviations for 24 libraries, and 12 blank spaces left for 
other libraries. Plain cards, however, will be used when the 
stamped cards are finished, and plain cards supplied by con- 
tributing libraries are already filed in the catalogue. The 
stamped cards have an asterisk stamped in the square denot- 
ing a library when that library has the book; the plain cards 
have the symbol for the library stamped on the right hand 
side of the card. 


Spacing: 

The author's name is begun five spaces in from the left 
hand — of the card, and as nearly as possible 2 line spaces 
down. If the name takes up more than one line the second 
line is indented 2 spaces from the first letter of the author's 
name and is continued on the line beneath. The title is 
indented 2 spaces from the first letter of the author’s name 
and is begun on the next line. The remaining lines are 
carried back to form a margin level with the first letter of 
the author’s name. Where the author entry takes up only 
one line a single line space is left between author and title 
entries, and the title is thus begun on the second line down 
from the author. This has been done in order that the title 
should stand out clearly. In cases, however, where the entry 
is a long one the space is omitted. The author’s surname 
is given in capitals, the forenames in lower case letters. 
When the main entry is a title one, the first word of the title 
other than an article is capitalised and is started at the 
usual place for an author entry, the remaining lines of the 
entry however, are all indented 2 spaces from the first letter 
of the title. Example, 


PHILANTHROPY and social progress; seven essays... 
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delivered before the School of applied ethics at Pl 
Mass., during the session of 1892 . . . New York, Boston, 
Crowell, 1893. 

Cards are being filed into the catalogue which do not 
follow exactly these spacings, but it is realised that libraries 
which do an extra copy of their own catalogue cards prob- 
ably find it less confusing to do an exact copy of their own 
card, than to change the set out for one card of each set 
typed. The following is a very good example of such a card, 
the information is all that could be desired and the set out 
neat and purposeful. 

Meade, James Edward, 1907— 
The economic basis of a durable peace . . . London, 
G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. [1940] 

The Anglo-American code, as it is commonly known, is 
followed, the American rule being chosen in the case of 
alternatives. It is possible to dispute the use of the Ameri- 
can alternative, but most if not all of the bibliographic tools 
are American in origin and naturally enough follow the 
American rules, so that it is simpler to do the same. The 
Cumulative Book Index is used for checking names and 
dates of authors. This is very good for current publications 
but will not be so useful when older material has to be 
dealt with. A Library of Congress depository set seems the 
only solution if the bibliographical side of the union cata- 
logue is to be developed. Biographical dictionaries are also 
used for checking authors’ names. 


Rules: 


Rules for the compilation of a union catalogue do not 
vary from the rules for the compilation of any catalogue. 
If anything it is more essential that rules be adhered to 
because there are no added entries for titles and subjects, 
etc., which might produce the desired book from a public 
library catalogue even although the author and title were 
not correctly known. The main author entry is quite simple 
with a title page as follows: Living with books/the art of 
book selection /by/Helen E. Haines/ New York: Morningside 
Heights/Columbia university press. This entry would be: 

HAINES, Helen Elizabeth, 1872— 
Living with books: the art of book selection. 
N.Y., Columbia university press, 1937 

In this case the date of printing appears on the reverse 
of the title page but square brackets have not been used. It 
is the union catalogue practice to reserve square brackets 
for date of printing when the date does not appear on the 
book at all but is Sennevel by consulting outside sources. 
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When the date does appear in the book, include it as if it 
appeared on the title page. 

ith joint authors both names should be included in the 
heading since unlike Library of Congress practice the names 
are not repeated n the title entry, e.g. 


Joint author 


ANDRUS, Ruth, 1886— and PEABODY, M. E. 
Parent-child relationships N.Y., Day, 
1930. 


It is sufficient to use initials for the forenames of the second 
author in a case of joint authorship. The publisher’s name 
need not be copied exactly from the title page, sufficient of 
the name to identify him is necessary, for instance with Day 
used above, his full name is John Day Co., Inc., but Day is 
enough to identify him. With all the rules in the Catalogu- 
ing rules dealing with author entry it must be remembered 
that the person responsible for the work is the author— 
musicians for their works, letter writers for their letters, 
map makers for their maps, just to take a few examples. In 
many of these cases there may be editors who have had some 

rt in the putting together of the work for publication, 
on unless their part entirely overshadows the original work, 
the main entry should go under the original author and 
not under the editor. 

The entry for personal author is fairly simple, but the 
rules become more complicated when they deal with cor- 
porate authorship—namely governments, societies, institu- 
tions, and those publications which have no author but the 
main entry is under title. 


Title entry: 


This as the main entry is one which many people are 
curiously reluctant to use. Perhaps it gives an appearance 
of nakedness which a work pinned above it such as anon 
for anonymous works and collected for collected plays 
removes! Such terms however should not be used above 
title entries, nor should the first word of the title be picked 
out and capitalised on a line by itself above the title entry 
proper. This may help in the latter case towards the filing 
of the card, but it does not add to the cataloguing value. 
Title entry should be used for:— 


(i) Collections of plays, poems, essays, etc. which have 
no apparent editor or compiler, or where the editor’s work 
is but slight and the publication is better known under title. 

e.g. 
: SIX one-act plays for festivals. London, 
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Muller, 1938. 
OXFORD book of modern verse, 1892-1935; chosen 
by W. B. Yeats. Oxford, 1938. 
(ii) Anonymous works. When no author can be dis- 
covered the entry is made under title. 


e.g. 
” ODD jobs for the handyman. London, Country 
Life, 1928. 

(iii) Newspapers, periodicals, directories, almanacs, year 
books are generally entered under title, even though some 
of them have named editors, but the editors change and the 
title (perhaps) stays the same. 


e.g. 
The STATESMAN’S year-book ... 


Corporate authorship: 


This can be divided into three classes:—-Government pub- 
lications, publications of societies, and publications of 
institutions. 


Government publications: The general rule is to enter 
under names of countries, states, cities, towns, etc. official 
publications issued by them or under their auspices. The 
names of the departments, bureaus, etc. which produce the 
publications to be given as a subheading. 


e.g. 
NEW ZEALAND. Dept. of scientific and industrial research. 


When government bureaus or offices subordinate to a 
department issue the publication the entry is made directly 
under the country, not as a sub-heading under the depart- 
ment. 


e.g. 
- NEW ZEALAND. Plant research bureau. 
ot 
NEW ZEALAND. Dept. of scientific and industrial research. 
Plant research bureau. 


Societies: 
Societies: The general rule is to enter the society under 
the first word not an article of its corporate name. With 


international societies extending through many lands, use 
the English form of the name if it is used officially. 


e.g. 
RED CROSS. U.S. American national Red cross, 
RED CROSS. N.Z. Red cross society. 


Institutions: The general rule says enter an institution 
under the name of the place in which it is located and then 
follow various exceptions to this statement. An institution 
whose name begins with a proper noun or adjective is 
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entered under the first word of its name. In the Cataloguing 
rules the following examples occur:— 

Harvard university. 

Oxford. University. 

Chicago university. 
The first example demonstrates the exception, namely the 
entry under a proper name. The second and third, in which 
both the town and the university have the same name seem 
to disclose some discrepancy. 


Problems: 


Here are some points on which the views of other cata- 

loguers would be welcomed:— 

The use of the full stop in the heading for universities 
and other institutions. 

The use of the inverted or direct form for Government 
departments, e.g., Department of Public Works or, 
Public Works Department. 

The omission of the article at the beginning of a title. 

The punctuation of the title. 


Union catalogue procedure: 


(a) Cards: When cards which are suitable for filing 
straight into the union catalogue are received the following 
is the procedure:— 

(i) Sort into alphabetical order, if not already in that 

order. 

(ii) Stamp with symbol for library in top right hand 

corner of card. 
(iii) Check with union catalogue. 


This is a simpler job with cards than with lists. Where 
the cards can be taken as accurate for form of entry, they 
can be filed into the union catalogue at the time checking 
is done. When a card is already in for the same title, 
publisher and date the card in the file is stamped with the 
library's symbol if the card is a plain one, or an asterisk 
is stamped in the —— space if the card is a union 
catalogue one and the library card discarded, unless it 
happens to have more information on it than the one already 
filed, in which case it may be inserted in the file and the 
one already there removed after the symbols on the card 
in the file have been added to the one being filed. When 
the author lacks forenames and dates and these can be 
supplied from a card already filed such information is pen- 
cilled on the top and the card put aside for typing. Thus 
if the christian names are not known when the entry is 
originally typed, 8 spaces should be left after each initial 
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in order that these can be supplied later without altering 
the card. When the forename varies from that in the cata- 
logue but the book appears to be the same, the card is 
queried and put aside for checking. 

(iv) The residue of cards over—and there generally is a 
residue of doubtful headings, corrections, etc., are 
checked with the C.B.I. and biographical dictionaries. 

(v) —— are typed in, or when necessary cards re- 
t , 

(vi) Cards are filed. 


(b) Lists: These are more complicated as a rule because 
naturally libraries which issue accession lists do it for the 
benefit of their own borrowers and from the point of view 
of the borrower a subject or classified list is more useful 
than an alphabetical one. However, for checking with the 
union catalogue a classified list is not the best. The pro- 
cedure is the same as with cards except that no filing can 
be done at the same time as checking and those items which 
do not appear in the catalogue have to be looked up for 
fulness of entry, copied and then filed. For small libraries 
which produce lists solely for the benefit of the union 
catalogue the alphabetical arrangement is generally carried 
out and in these days of paper shortage these are quite 
adequate. 


ARMS AND THE MAN IN 
NEW ZEALAND, 1942 


WINTRINGHAM, T. New ways of war. 1940. (Penguin. N.Z. 
retail price 1/2.) 


NEW ZEALAND HOME GUARD MANUAL, 1942. Compiled 
and published by Headquarters, No. 7 Area, Home Guard, 
Napier, with the authority and approval of Dominion Head- 
quarters. 4th ed. (Hastings, Wattie, 3/-.) 


IT Is NOT Now urgently necessary to improvise hand gren- 
ades from pieces of piping or jam tins, or to reach for that 
single barrelled shotgun of grandfather’s, as it was in Eng- 
land in June, 1940. People therefore may be inclined to 
think of Wintringham’s New Ways of War as having been 
rendered out of date by two years of opportunity to manu- 
facture and accumulate modern weapons. This is not so. 
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Hand grenades are certainly being made to an approved 
Army pattern on an increased scale in this country, and the 
supply of other weapons of all kinds is growing, but Win- 
tringham’s book should be required reading for all officers 
and n.c.o.’s, both Army and Home Guard, for its value is 
not in its recipes for improvised rough and ready weapons, 
but in its effective bom somewhat destructive analysis of 
British army teaching and training methods. 

The value of Wintringham’s book is in its first few chap- 
ters, in which the case for intensive training and education, 
not merely of officers but of n.c.o.’s and all ranks, is com- 
pletely made. Putting his case statistically Wintringham 
shows how the tactical unit in battle has decreased from be- 
tween 15 and 50,000 in 1757 to a handful of men, 8 to 16 in 
1940, while the number of men in a whole army responsible 
for tactical decisions has grown from | to as many as 200,000 
.. + ‘In the days of Frederick the Great tactics had stiffened 
so much that the usual tactical unit in battle was the whole 
infantry of an army. Frederick alone had to think and de- 
cide; everyone else just obeyed. All the foot soldiers advanced 
at the same time, in one straight or slanting line, and they 
tried to keep in rank, even in step, from one flank of the 
army to the other.” 

It is common sense to expect that war guided by science 
and invention should demand different training from war 
in which the greatest speed possible is that attained by a man 
on horseback. In extenuation of our slowness in adaptin 
ourselves to the scientific and inventive war it can be state 
that from Julius Caesar to Napoleon the speed of war and 
communication was the speed of the horse, whereas the 
changes of the last fifty years have been very many and very 
benliinies, But some lessons have to be mastered quickly 
and nothing but new techniques will serve in mastering 
them. 

“Sergeant-majors don’t like to have the book quoted to 
them” we are told by military men. This is a curious sur- 
vival from the times when private soldiers were, we suppose, 
almost illiterate, and “the book” a sacred mystery and also 
very hard to get hold of by any soldier anxious to do some 
extra work to understand his job. The widening of the 
personal range of participation in war is now so marked that 
all types of men and women present themselves for training 
and teaching, and they have to be trained and taught by an 
organisation not very modern or enlightened in its peda- 
gogy. Methods used for many years for a at 
recruit training depots in peace time can hardly be expected 
to cope with an avalanche of men and women, many of 
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whom are print and film conscious, and are capable of learn- 
ing at reasonable speeds. But like a deaf and stubborn old 
man, who has lost track of the conversation, the Army has 
tended to go its way and drill its recruits thoroughly and 
painstakingly. 


The New Zealand Home Guard Manual is, apart from its 
amorphous New Zealand-style title page, an excellent pub- 
lication which has reached four editions (or impressions— 
it is impossible to be sure of which). It forsakes the slim 
slippery make-up which so many unofficial manuals adopt 
and is a crown octavo, 228 page affair in boards. As such it 
will not do for slipping in pockets and for settling harmless 
and useless arguments about drill procedures. But it has 
more useful up-to-date information than any other similar 
manual I have seen. Listen to these sensible words . . . 
‘Modern conditions of war, and especially those under which 
the Home Guard have to operate, do not require ceremonial 
precisions; nor can minute-to-minute orders be given in the 
field to any unit larger than a section. The essential then, 
is not parade-ground training, but field training. Enough 
drill for practical purposes can be taught in three or four 
hours. Drill, as the basis of discipline and esprit de corps, 
is replaced by the keenness that exists in a voluntary organi- 
zation, and by keeping the men fully informed about the 
pe of their training and their responsibility for indivi- 
dual initiative within a broad scheme.’ 

Enough drill in three or four hours! (Wintringham, too, 
says that from three to six hours will teach all that 1s needed.) 
The manual goes on to give very practical recognition of 
such relative degree of importance of drill in military train- 
ing by giving ten pages out of 228, or less than 5 per cent., 
to treatment of the varieties of drill—squad, platoon, com- 
pany and ceremonial. The rest of the manual covers small 
arms training, field craft, mapping and reconnaissance, field 
engineering, signalling, elementary tactics (including a use- 
ful section on street fighting). Transport and training, and 
some useful appendices are the concluding sections of the 
manual, which should be stocked by all libraries which have 
any pretensions about serving their communities with 
information. City libraries will need a dozen copies. 
Although there are many other manuals to be had, this one 
fills the bill so well that most libraries can leave the acquisi- 
tion of the others to private purchase by drill enthusiasts. 


G.T.A. 
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LIBRARY EMPLOYEES’ SOCIETY 
OF WORKERS 


CAN PERSONS employed in a university library be brought 
within the scope of an industrial union of workers? That is 
the crux of the correspondence which has been proceeding 
between the Secretary (Mary S. Fleming) and the Registrar 
of industrial unions. The question is a vital one not only 
because the retention of its university members is essential 
if the total membership of the Society is to be sufficient to 
qualify for registration, but because the whole idea of a pro- 
fessional union is undermined if certain important groups 
are to be excluded from it. 

Application for registration as an industrial union was 
lodged in September, and on October | the Registrar wrote: 

“ ... So far as the employees in university libraries are con- 
cerned I have to say that it will not be possible to bring these 
within the scope of an industrial union of workers under the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act as the conditions of appoint- 
ment and employment of such workers are specifically controlled 
by the university authorities.” 

In reply the Secretary pointed out that 

“ ... The various Acts under which the four constituent Col- 
leges of the University of New Zealand operate confer power on 
their respective Councils to ‘appoint and remove’ or ‘appoint and 
dismiss,’ professors, officers and servants, etc. In none of these 

Acts are there any other words which give the Councils any more 

detailed powers over their servants. Accordingly I fail to see that 

there is anything in these Acts which prevents library workers 

employed by University Councils from being members of a 

Union...” 

The Registrar, however, was unconvinced and replied on 
13th January, 1942, that 

“...I now have to advise that it is the Department’s view that 
these library assistants are outside the jurisdiction of the Act as 
regards their conditions of employment...” 

Prior to the annual meeting, held at Dunedin on 26th 
March, a precis of the correspondence with the Registrar 
was circulated to members and they were asked to vote as 
to whether (1) The Registrar be informed that the society 
cannot accept his ruling as final but that in view of the 
national emergency the society is prepared to suspend tem- 
porarily any further action,” or, (2) The Society immedi- 
ately continues (a) mn deputation to the Minister of Labour, 
(b), if (a) fails, by litigation, to secure the recognition of 
university employees as — to join a union. The voting 
was in the proportion of three to two in favour of (1), that 
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is, suspending action in the meantime, while making it clear 
to the Registrar that the fight will be resumed at a later date. 
The Secretary has written accordingly to the Registrar and 
has received from him a statement that the holding over of 
the application for registration as a union will not prejudice 
its consideration later. 

The Committee stresses the importance of increasing the 
present membership of eighty-seven. Every member is urged 
to do all he or she can to keep the idea of the union to the 
fore in staff discussions. Non-members who are interested 
are asked to write to the Hon. Secretary, Mary S. Fleming, 
Country Library Service, Private Bag, Wellington, C.1. 

The following officers and committee were elected at the 
annual meeting:—President, Mrs. J. Williams (Lower Hutt); 
Vice-President, Miss N. Gordon (Otago University); Com- 
mittee, Miss A. Fache (Rangiora), Xfiss Moffett (Inver- 
cargill), Miss M. Watson (Dunedin); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss M. Fleming. 


RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


WE ARE INDEBTED to the Librarian of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (M. L. Brown) for draw- 
ing attention to a useful series of abstracts bearing on emer- 
gency precautions which is being — by the Research 
and Experiments Department of the Ministry of Home 
Security. The bunch of abstracts to hand includes a wide 
— of topics—lighting in factories, emergency repairs to 
roads, camouflage, preservation of sandbags, decontamina- 
tion of food, siepdelegical and psychological considerations 
(of bombardment), etc. The entries are rotaprinted on to 
5 in. by 8 in. slips and vary in length from half a dozen to 
twenty lines. It is interesting to note that in a few cases, 
including the sample given below, the abstracts have a 
German source. 
Abstract No. Q100/1460. Class 45065 Roof lights. 
Structural air raid precautions: construction of factory roof 
lights. GERMANY, Ministry of Labour. Circular, 14.6.41.—IVe 
7 No. 8800/273/41. Bauverwaltung, 1941, 61 (30/31) (July 30), 
530. The advantages of vertical glazing for factory roof lights 
have been proved by experiences in air raids. Horizontal glazing 
is broken by incendiary bombs and A.A, fragments, causing injury 
to key personnel and destruction of machinery, etc. Lighting 
obscuration by means of blinds is much more difficult and expen- 
sive in the case of sloping roof lights. These also reflect the sky 
or the light from burning incendiary bombs, by day or night, and 
thus attract the attention of enemy aircraft. This can only be 
prevented by painting or camouflage which reduce the amount of 
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light entering the building. Sloping roof lights become dirty very 
quickly and are rarely cleaned so that their chief advantage, the 
fact that they admit more light, is lost. Ordinary glass can be 
used in vertical lights. Wired glass must be used in sloping lights 
and this is difficult to replace when destroyed by blast. When plan- 
ning for vertical roof lights attention should be paid to economy in 
materials, e.g. by the use of ordinary window frames into which 
the glass is fixed with putty. Steel frames are necessary for slop- 
ing lights. 

These abstracts seem well worth depositing in each of the 
metropolitan cities. The Secretary wrote early in May to the 
Ministry of Home Security (Research and Experiments De- 
partment, Forest Products Laboratory, Princes Risborough, 
Aylesbury, Bucks.) asking for five sets of this series of 
abstracts to be sent to the Association for distribution to the 

ublic libraries of the four main centres and the Country 
ibrary Service. 

Other recently-received publications of the Ministry of 
Home Security are:— 


The Fire Guards’ Handbook. (A.R.P. handbook, No. 14.) 
H.M.S.O., 1942. 
45p. 2d. 

Part 1, organisation and training, deals with personnel, the 
watch and calling system, leadership, training, equipment and 
stirrup pump drill. Part 2, operations, gives a brief description of 
how incendiary bombs, particularly the Kilo Magnesium variety, 
are constructed, with notes on fire fighting methods. 


Advising the public in the event of invasion: notes for the 
uidance of Air Raid Wardens. (A.R.P. training pamphlet, 
o. 3.) H.M.S.O., 1941. 


6p. 1d. 

“Copies will be sold only by written application to H.M.S.O... 
by a principal of a public utility company or industrial or com- 
mercial concern.” Why this should be so, and why the pamphlet 
should be marked ‘Confidential’ is not clear, for the contents, though 
very sensible, are not so original or detailed that the enemy is 
likely to find them of absorbing interest. The best feature of this 
pamphlet is the forthright style in which it is written. The advice 
to “give no idle gossipers something to occupy their hands and shut 
their mouths” is a refreshing change from the stilted officialese 
which screens so many official statements. 


A.R.P. training bulletin No. 7. H.M.S.O., 1942. 
36p. 6d. 

For instructors in the employ of local authorities, voluntary aid 
societies, and industrial or commercial concerns. Topics: anti-gas, 
first aid, incendiary bombs, high explosives, administrative points, 
map reading, etc. Treatment is not exhaustive, but touches only 
points not dealt with in more comprehensive publications. It in- 
peo “Material . . . which modify existing handbooks and memor- 
anda. 


Libraries which have missed these items should order also 
the training manual No. 1. No. 2, “Manual for officers 
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responsible for A.R.P. training,” is of much more limited 
interest. 

Basic training in air raid ‘a (A.R.P. training 
manual, No. 1) H.M.S.O., 1941. 

85p. 6d. 

Written primarily for the newly enrolled A.R.P. worker, but 
useful also to the general public, this includes notes on elemen- 
tary protection against high explosive bombs, war gases, and first 
aid. The section of incendiary bombs can be regarded as super- 
seded by the N.Z. pamphlet on this topic. There are 40 clear 
illustrations. A reprint of the 1940 edition. 

Decontamination of materials (A.R.P. handbook, No. 4). 
2nd ed. H.M.S.O., 1942. 

63p. 6d. 

Modifications in decontamination technique (A.R.P. 
training pamphlet, No. 5). H.M.S.O., 1942. 

10p. 2d. 

Economy of timber in building (Dept. of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Wartime building bulletin, No. 19). 
H.M.S.O. 

16p. Is. 


INTERLOAN PROCEDURE 


The library interloan service which was inaugurated three years ago 
has proved of great benefit to participating libraries and it is certain 
now that library interloan will be a permanent feature of library 
practice in New Zealand. 


The New Zealand Book Resources Committee has had under con- 
sideration methods of reducing the time taken in locating a required 
work. Centralisation of requests is not possible yet as there is no 
central record of library holdings complete enough for this purpose. 

In the meantime it is suggested that interloan could be speeded up 
if (1) the application cards were forwarded direct from library to 
library instead of each library reporting back to the borrowing 
library, which then sends out a new card to the next most likely 
library; (2) in cities where there is more than one library partici- 
pating in the interloan service the library specified by the borrowing 
library telephoned round to the others before posting the card on to 
the library in another town next on the list. 

The pink interloan application card now in use can be adapted by 
using the back for listing in order the libraries the borrowing library 
wishes to try, and posting the card in an unsealed envelope instead of 
using the back of the card for the postal address and stamp. As each 
library receives the card and finds that the book is not in its stock it 
would cross through its own name on the back of the pink card and 
post the card in an envelope addressed to the next library listed. 

When the borrowing library makes out on the back of the pink card 
the list of libraries to be tried, the name of any library in a metro- 
politan city should be followed by the words “Other (name of city) 
Libraries,” as in the example below, because even if thought less likely 
than a library in another town it is quicker to try all the possible 
libraries by telephone while the card is in the city than to do so later. 
The library doing the telephoning could use some discretion as regards 
applying to, for instance, a local school or learned society’s library 
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which participated in the interloan service but obviously would not 
have the specified work. 

Here is an example of the back of an interloan application card as 
filled in by a borrowing library :— 

1. Public Library, Dunedin. 

2. Other Dunedin libraries. 

3. Canterbury Public Library. 

4. Other Christchurch libraries. 

5. Country Library Service, Wellington. 

6. Other Wellington libraries. 

7. Public Library, Auckland. 

8. Other Auckland libraries. 

9. Public Library, Palmerston North. 
Upon receipt of the application the Dunedin Public Library would try 
first its own stock and, if not located there, would telephone Otago 
University Library and any other local library thought possible. If 
none of these libraries has the book the Dunedin Public Library would 
cross through the words “Public Library, Dunedin” and “Other 
Dunedin libraries” and would post the card to the Canterbury Public 
Library, where the same procedure would be carried out. If the book 
were located at, say, Canterbury University College, the pink card 
would be forwarded to that library, which would post the book and 
the green interloan reply card, appropriately filled in, to the borrowing 
library. This would be done, too, if, in the words of the reply card, 
the book “is at present in use, but should be available in about 
days, when it will be sent unless you inform me that that is too late.” 
But if the book “may be consulted here but is not available for lend- 
ing” the borrowing library should be informed of this on the green 
reply card, but in the meantime the card should be sent on to the next 
library on the list in the hope of locating it in some library willing 
to lend it. If the pink card reaches the last library listed, still without 
success, that library, after crossing through its own name, returns the 
card to the borrowing library. 

Before sending out a pink card the borrowing library should always 
make sure that the required book is not in another library in the same 
city or town as the borrowing library. Any Librarian who is very 
uncertain as to the libraries likely to have a work which is wanted 
should sent an application card to the Director, Country Library 
Service, Private Bag, Wellington, and mark the back of the card 
“Please try other libraries.” 


GENERAL NEWS 


Hawera Public Library. “ After twelve months in operation, the 
change over of the Hawera Public Library from subscription mem- 
bership to free membership with book loans and exchanges through 
the Country Library Service had been well worth while,” stated the 
Mayor of Hawera when the annual report of the librarian, Miss L. 
Callaway, was placed before the Borough Council. The number of 
books issued during the year was 90,548, an increase of roughly 
fifty per cent. on the figures for the previous year. The receipts 
from pay collection, country subscribers, extra books, etc., amounted 
to £352, compared with £423 during the last year when the library 
was on a subscription basis. This represents a decline of only 16.8 
per cent. and is an interesting indication of the relatively small 
financial loss involved in a change which has yielded such rich divi- 
dends in service given. 

Training Course. Applications for admission to the course during 
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1942 must reach the Secretary not later than 30th June, 1942. 

The “Call-up” of Women. At the time of writing, news has been 
received of only one instance of a library assistant in the 20-21 age 
group having been summoned for interview. The assistant concerned 
took with her to the interview the last issue of NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES containing the relevant extracts from the letter of the 
Associate Minister of National Service. Upon and apparently as a 
result of being shown this, th einterviewing officer decided to press 
the matter no further and the assistant was given to understand 
that she would not be removed from her present employment, at any 
rate in the meantime. The Library Association Record, 44:13, Feb. 
1942, notes that a recent official circular to British local education 
authorities states that “Women holding responsible posts in libraries, 
other than commercial and subscription libraries, will not be with- 
drawn from their present employment.” Regarding the interpreta- 
tion of “responsible” it is stated that “it would appear that some 
local officers of the Ministry of Labour have been disposed to accept 
the Elementary examination of the Library Association as evidence 
of the holding of a responsible post.” 


War Library Service. The following have to be added to the list 
given last month of libraries which had responded to an appeal for 
gifts to the War Library Service from public library stocks:— 

Auckland Inglewood Rangiora 

Cambridge Linwood Spreydon 

Geraldine Pahiatua Taumarunui 

Hokitika Pukekohe Te Awamutu 

Libraries which have not yet replied are urged to communicate 
with the Director of the War Library Service (G. T. Alley, Country 
Library Service, Private Bag, W ellington) without delay. 

An article on “The Services Central Book Depot’ ’in the Library 
Association Record 44:14-16, February 1942, shows that army educa- 
tion, and the supply of books in connection therewith, are at a very 
much more advanced stage in Great Britain than here. The article 
is reticent about the extent and source of finance, staffing both at 
headquarters and in the camps, and the supply of military handbooks 
and other appropriate publications—all of which are matters of some 
concern at the present time in New Zealand. On staffing, a gleam 
of light is thrown by an advertisement in a weekly review for a 
Senior Library Assistant for the Services Central Book Depot. The 
salary offered was £208-£26-£260, qualifications demanded, the Inter- 
mediate Examination of the Library Association and a wide know- 
ledge of current literature. 


Canterbury Public Library Fire. A fire of unknown origin damaged 
the Reading Room of the Canterbury Public Library on the evening 
of Saturday, May 2nd. It is believed that the fire started in a waste- 
paper cupboard under the stairs leading to the gallery. The Reading 
Room was open on Saturday evening and it is thought that a match 
may have been thrown near the door by a careless readers. All the 
windows on the south side of the Reading Room and gallery were 
cracked and the walls and ceiling blackened with smoke. Two read- 
ing stands were charred and partly burned and several current files 
of newspapers were burned. Valuable historic newspaper files in the 
gallery were smoked, but not otherwise damaged. 

Fortunately members of the Emergency Fire Service were stationed 
near at hand, and were able to reach the library in less than two 
minutes after the alarm was given. The firse was under control in 
less than ten minutes. 
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